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A  PLEA  FOR  A  REFORM  IN  UNIVERSITY 

EDUCATION. 

By  Edmond  Souchon,  M.  D., 

New  Orleans, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Anatomy,  Tulane  University. 

When  a  student  leaves  the  university,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  the  number  of  things  he  butts  against  in  life  of 
which  he  has  never  been  told  anything.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  how  many  things  he  realizes  have  been 
taught  him  for  which  he  finds  no  use. 

We  read  that  presidents  of  universities  and  others 
deplore  the  fact  that  students  do  not  take  in  the 
university  course  the  interest  that  they  should ;  that 
a  great  many  take  the  course  because  a  certificate 
or  a  degree  is  imperatively  needed  for  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  earning  a  living,  or  because  it  is  a  part 
of  the  thing  to  do  to  be  well  considered ;  but  that 
they  attend  to  their  studies  in  a  half  hearted  sort  of 
a  way.  We  know  that  all  this  is  true. 

I  read  somewhere  that  Bismarck  said  that  two 
thirds  of  the  university  students  in  Germany  do  not 
amount  to  much,  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  that 
the  other  third  ruled  the  Empire. 

My  estimate  of  students  here  and  abroad,  where 
I  have  lived  with  them  for  ten  years,  is  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  are  clever  and  studious,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  are  clever  but  not  studious,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  are  studious  but  not  clever,  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  are  neither  clever  nor  studious.  The 
majority  of  them  would  buy  their  diploma  if  they 
could.  I  take  this  to  be  irrefutable  proof  that  some 
reform  is  sorely  needed. 

It  is  the  eternal  question  all  over  the  educational 
world  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  what  should 
not,  and  how  much  of  each  should  be  taught.  We 
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should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  precept  of  Kant,  to 
lecture  to  the  average  student.  The  dullards  will 
not  be  improved  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard, 
and  the  clever  one  will  always  come  out  ahead. 

To  my  mind,  university  education  should  fit  the 
young  to  enter  the  world  with  open  mind  and  open 
eyes,  able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  things 
they  meet  at  every  turn,  just  as  a  professional  edu¬ 
cation  later  on  should  train  them  first  and  above  all 
to  do  the  most  of  that  profession  in  a  practical  and 
efficient  manner.  University  education  should  be 
universal.  If  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  university  education  is  not  so  much  what 
one  remembers,  as  to  know  how  to  find  knowledge 
when  knowledge  is  needed,  then  the  idea  that  a  uni¬ 
versity  education  should  be  universal  is  surely  the 
correct  and  sound  one. 

The  time  is  past  when  any  one  can  be  thorough 
in  everything. 

I  thoroughly  appreciate  that  the  great  benefit  of  a 
university  education  is  the  training  of  the  mind,  but 
I  think  that  the  mind  can  be  trained  as  well  by  en¬ 
larging  the  field  of  knowledge  as  by  limiting  the 
field,  and  spending  the  same  amount  of  time  on  de¬ 
tails  which  tire  out  students. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  courses  should  be 
limited  to  general  principles  and  to  elements.  For 
instance,  the  study  of  languages  should  comprise 
succinct  lectures  on  their  classification,  origin,  evo¬ 
lution,  beauties,  difficulties,  and  uses ;  the  same  with 
the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  so  on  for 
all  the  other  branches  now  taught  in  universities.  A 
deeper  consideration  of  each  study  to  be  a  matter 
for  special  study  when  the  university  course  is  over, 
for  those  specially  interested. 

The  time  thus  saved  should  be  employed  in  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  branches  of  knowledge  of  which 
students  are  now  totally  ignorant ;  for  example,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  laws  in  general, 
architecture,  painting,  music,  anatomy,  medicine, 
etc.  None  but  the  elements  and  guiding  features 
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should  be  considered,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  a  student  spoke  on  such  matters,  it  might  be 
evident  to  an  expert  that  he  was  not  deeply  trained 
but  what  little  he  might  be  able  to  say  would  be  cor¬ 
rect  and  exempt  from  errors  and  absurdities  such 
as  we  now  so  often  hear  from  even  intelligent  uni¬ 
versity  graduates.  To  speak  of  a  branch  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar,  anatomy,  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  lectures,  of  an  hour  each,  I 
could  so  impart  to  an  ordinarily  intelligent  class 
enough  sound  ideas  on  the  composition  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  that  they  would  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  matter. 

A  great  deal  of  a  natural  synthetic  turn  of  mind, 
tact,  special  aptitude,  and  judgment  as  teachers 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  writing  each  textbook,  so 
as  not  to  say  too  much,  yet  enough,  of  the  right 
kind  and  clearly.  Those  books  should  be  studied 
by  the  students,  who  should  be  quizzed  on  their 
contents.  Teachers  should  adhere  closely  to  those 
books  written  by  men  of  exceptional  ability,  dis¬ 
cernment,  and  clearness. 

I  do  not  think  professional  presidents  of  universi¬ 
ties  or  the  professors,  or  purely  college  men,  are  al¬ 
together  the  right  judges  to  pass  upon  those  ques¬ 
tions  of  reform,  because,  living  in  their  special 
world,  their  mind  is  so  cast  or  bent  that  they  do  not 
see  the  other  side.  There  should  be  with  them 
men  who,  although  conversant  with  university  work 
and  spirit,  have  mixed  with  the  outside  world  and 
men  of  all  kinds  of  station,  physicians,  lawyers, 
financiers,  merchants. 

Such  a  university  course  should  be  completed  by 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  when  students  should  be¬ 
gin  their  special  work,  professional  or  other,  and  be 
equipped  and  graduated  at  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Tulane  University,  St.  Charles  Avenue. 


